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THE OEATOIT. 



JTHE CRAYON. 



NEW YORK, DECEMBER 5, 1855. 



Tab Editors of Thr Cbatoh would not have it under- 
stood that the; endorse the extracts the; make from 
books or papers in all cases. The opinions of men are 
often given as matter of interest, although Thb Cbayon 
might dissent entirely from them. 

In order to distinguish between the communications 
by artists and those non-artistic, the former will, here- 
after, in alt cases, be signed In black letter, the lat- 
ter, as usual, in Roman capitals. 

Mas. M. A. Dekniso.v is authorized to obtain sub- 
scribers for Taa Chayos. 



^lUtrtings. 



EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Mabtik's Hotel, Saranac Lake, Oct. 13th. 
To conclude my story, it is no more than fit- 
ting that I should give some idea of the general 
topography of the country, and the comparative 
beauty of different parts of it. The most fa- 
cile approach is that by Keeseville to Saranao 
Lake, where one may travel by boat, with the 
exception of short carrying-places, through to 
Lake Ontario. The Jakes and ponds are innu- 
merable, and connected often in chains of some- 
times as many as six or eight. The largest are 
those which I have visited, though there is one 
called Little Tupper's Lake, situated on Bog 
River, some miles above Big Tupper's Lake, 
which is said by the hunters to.be very beauti- 
ful and quite lonely. The lumberman has not 
reached it, nor is there any settlement on it. 
Now and then a party of hunters go to it with 
difficulty, and bring back wonderful reports of 
the abundance of deer. It is a day's work to 
reach it from Jenkins'; and I did not care to 
give it the time, as I Baw from the lay of the 
land that there could be no very bold features 
in the highlands around it. It is the general 
deficiency in the lake landscape, intact, that 
the mountains do not approach near enough to 
the shore to present any very striking points for 
pictorial purposes. The mountains are granitic, 
but rolling and covered with foliage to the very 
peaks, with some Blight exceptions. White- 
face and Tahawus have summits of bare rock, 
but they do not appear prominently from either 
of the large lakes. From the Lower Saranac, 
Tahawus may be seen very distant, and is now 
covered with snow, and the whole chain adja- 
cent looms up finely from the, north side of the 
lake. From the Upper Saranac, a fine, though 
limited range of highlands appears in the south, 
but "at a distance of twenty miles or more. 
Tupper's Lake, or properly, Big Tupper's,* is 
the only one which is closely approached by the 
mountains in realty picturesque form, though the 
land is nearly as high around Long Lake, but is 
not so varied in outline. There are several 
fine mountain views from different points on 
Tupper's Lake, the only near ones I have found. 
On the whole, I think this the gem of the wil- 
derness, as much from the fine masses of rock 
around it, and its almost untouched and quite 

♦The two "Tupper's Lakes" were discovered, they 
say, by two trappers of that name— one a large, the 
other a small, man. Hence their distinction. 



unburned, wilderness. The Lower Saran 
would be finer in its wide views and expanse of 
water, were it not so disfigured by fires. The Ra- 
quette Lake seemed to me the least interesting 
of all. 

As regards picture-making purposes, there is 
little in this district to compare with the White 
Mountain views, but for grand monotony and 
impressiveness, it is unique. There is no 
Alpine sublimity, few precipices or bold eleva- 
tions, but the roll of unbroken green (save 
where Autumn breaks it), the peaks heaving 
up one after the other, as near alike as may be 
without being alike, solemn iterations of the 
one law of formation, have a peculiar kind of 
sublimity which affects me deeply. Every 
peak tells the same story to you, and in terms 
so grand and impressive, that the uniformity 
which at first seemed dull, grows at last to be 
grand* There are some of the finest falls on 
the Raquette X have ever seen, and the rocks at 
Bog River Falls are wonderful studies in color 
and fracture. The whole of this fall is very 
fine, there being several plunges. The upper 
Saranac Falls is spoiled by a lumber dam ; the 
middle and lower Saranac are mere rapids. 

To imagine that the distances we travelled 
indicated the space between the points we left 
and went to, would be to misunderstand the 
whole character of the country. I suppose the 
distance in a straight line from Saranac Lake to 
Tupper's Lake, could not be more than six or 
eight miles at the extreme, while we travel 
from twenty-five to thirty miles to accomplish 
it. From Saranac Lake to the nearest point on 
the Raquette River is only three miles through 
the woods, while by water it is about twenty. 
This is only a fair illustration of the highways 
of the wilderness. With the exception of a 
short road here and there from one water-course 
to another, there are no land paths, but one 
entering at Saranac, may go out of the woods 
by the Salmon, Raqnette, or St. Regis rivers 
into the St. Lawrence, by the Schroon into the 
Hudson, by Lake Piseco into the Mohawk, by 
the Moose Lakes and Black River into Lake 
Ontario, traversing either route with at best a 
very few miles of carrying-places. 

The advantages to be found here by the artist 
are not of the pictorial kind so much as the im- 
pressional. The silence, the dreaminess, and 
the very want of forcible character in the land- 
scape, have a lulling, harmonizing effect on the 
mind, and though the first sight is unsatisfac- 
tory, and though any particular view may be 
so, there is something in our memory of the 
Adirondack country more grand, more poetic, to 
me, than those found in any other country. 
That lulling influence is indeed wonderful, both 
in its mental and physical effects, and I am dis- 
posed to attribute much of the healthfulness of 
the woods to this quality. Invalids for years 
have been cured of pulmonary diseases by a 
residence of a few weeks here, and gone out 
carrying their boats oh their backs. 

To those who find their recreation in hunting 
or fishing, this country is inviting in the ex- 
treme. The lake trout are caught in tlfe lower 



Saranac weighing fifteen pounds, and the 
speckled trout as large as four, and sometimes 
five pounds. Deer are plentiful, and occasion- 
ally moose, bears, and panthers, are come 
across. Ducks, partridges, and rabbits, are 
scarcely noticed. One is inclined to wonder at 
the scarcity of panthers, when we consider how 
fecund they are, and how few are killed, and 
the plenty of food they find. Steve says that 
they are kept down by the hedge-hogs ; and as 
we were skinning the Messrs. Sedgwick's 
panther, he showed me the quills of the hedge- 
hog running through and through his feet in 
every direction. They have a beard, which 
makes them work in deeper and deeper when 
they have entered the flesh. We found some 
far up in the legs, and they seemed to have 
worked several inches. Steve says that the 
panthers seek the hedge-hogs with ardor, and 
get the quills into the mouth and throat when 
eating them, when they work into some vital 
part. 

The brilliancy of the foliage is gone, and the 
rains have beaten off the leaves even. The 
weather now is cold and clear. I shall leave 
for home in the morning. 

W. J. S. 

Illustration. — It is repeatedly asked of us 
why we do not illustrate The Crayon, and to 
answer all such inquiries, past and future, we 
purpose to say something concerning our views 
and expectations on the matter. We need not 
disguise the fact, that during the past year we 
have been losers by The Crayon, but in the 
form in which we propose to publish next year, 
it will support itself with our present subscrip- 
tion. As long as it does this, we intend to 
keep it going, whether it pay us anything or no 
but any increase of expense which illustration 
to the most limited range, if really artistic, must 
necessarily incur, is quite out of the question. 
The most of our readers have probably little 
idea of the cost of getting up illustrations, and 
getting them well printed when got up; and as 
to furnishing poor things for the sake of illus- 
trating, or economizing in any way, to the sac- 
rifice of artistic character, it is quite out of the 
question. One steel engraving, such as we 
should be willing to furnish, and which would 
be in keeping with the pretensions of our jour- 
nal, would cost, for our present edition, four 
hundred dollars, a nd wood-cuts, to the slight- 
est extent, would increase the cost of printing 
so largely that, independent of the cost of the 
cuts themselves, it would be quite out of our 
ability to furnish them without a large increase 
of circulation. We intend to deserve such an 
increase, and thereon found a hope of getting 
it, when we shall avail ourselves of our in- 
creased means. We expect one of these days 
to be able to reproduce, by means of etchings, 
or drawings on stone, by the artists themselves, 
or by photography, every work of Art of real 
importance produced in America, and the most 
important in Europe. To give pretty engrav- 
ings for the. sake merely of increasing our cir- 
culation, is what we have no care to do. We 
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do not wish to give anything which has not 
artistic significance and relevance, as well as 
excellence. 

But there is another consideration which will 
always govern us, whatever may be our means. 
The pretensions of The Crayon are founded on 
the correctness and value of its views of the 
aesthetical and ethical uses of Art, and we wish 
always to have it kept in view, that it is as a 
literary journal, and not as an illustrated one, 
that we hope to do good. Illustrations must 
be given in entire subserviency to our views of 
the philosophy and morality of Art "We have 
no intention that people shall ever take up 
The Crayon merely to see " what the engrav- 
ings of this number are," but always to leam 
what is right and true, and after, to see the 
right and the truth exemplified, in a degree, by 
the illustrations. When these latter have be- 
come the principal attractions, we may as well 
give up all endeavor to preserve the literary 
tone of the journal, and we might as welt merge 
it in the London Art Journal^ which was long 
ago ruined by placing its dependence on attrac- 
tive engravings. To illustrate, means to en- 
lighten, to illuminate in the sense of making 
clearer, and we mean always to insist on that 
meaning of the word, and that use of pictorial 
Art. 

Every one who passes through the upper 
part of our city must have noticed the large, 
isolated house at the corner of Nineteenth street 
and Broadway. There is a large space of va- 
cant ground around it, covered with a rich sward, 
and here are always more or less beautiful do- 
mesticated birds — peacocks, both white and of 
the ordinary color, and birds of new and strange 
kinds to us. We Have often stopped to admire 
them, and never without a feeling of gratitude 
and respect to the unknown dwellers there, 
which we never felt toward those who display any 
extent of wealth on their houses and equipage. 
Useless in an economical point of view as these 
birds were, they testified to a genuine love of 
beauty in those who — owned them, we were 
going to say, but ownership comes harshly into 
connection with Beauty — placed them there, 
and 1 cherish and maintain tfiem for that value 
alone, a testimony which produced an involun- 
tary feeling of reverence for the occupants of 
the house. That yard is worth, to every living 
soul, all the marble and free-stone house fronts 
in New York city. 

Passing by there, a few days since, we were 
delighted to see a large number of our common 
quails, which are generally supposed to be be- 
yond the power of domestication ; but there they 
were, running about in the grass like so many 
little chickens, as beautiful as it is possible for 
birds to be, as naive and fearless as children. 
"We wanted to climb the fence, and lie down in 
the grass to pet them. The sight suggested 
some ideas with regard to the influence of Beauty 
on the human mind, which we would like to 
see fully explained and'illustrated by experience. 
Does not the love of beauty, such as it is mani- 
fested by the dwellers in that house, give a 
power over even the animal creation, which in 



this case lured and. lulled the quails, into tame- 
ness and domesticity? Is there not some in- 
fluence emanating from minds that love the 
Beautiful purely, which silences even the natural 
and instinctive timorousness of wild birds and 
beasts ? "We hope so-^-nay, we believe so. How 
much better were it that we could draw living 
beauty around us than to enpanoply ourselves 
with the ornaments of pride and mere money 
display. "We hope that those who placed those 
birds there enjoy the sight of them as much as 
we did . 

DOMESTIC ART-GOSSIP. 

Leutze's Departure of Columbus. — This 
picture, which we alluded to some time since 
is certainly one of Mr. Leutze's better works — 
better in color and light than any of his late 
large pictures. It is painted on a different key 
of color from anything we have before seen of 
his, partaking more of the manner of some of 
the Flemish artists, avoiding, to a great degree, 
the asphaltum-brown tone of Diisseldorf. There 
is some fine anatomical drawing in it, and 
many fine studies of figures, heads, &c. The 
Columbus is the least successful point in it; 
but we consider the picture, as a whole, pre- 
ferable to any of his "Washington pictures. 

Mr. Cropsey, in addition to various studies 
from Nature made the past summer, has 
painted a view on the Catskills, taken from the 
North Mountain, embracing the mountain- 
house and the lakes of the vicinity. The light 
of the picture is that of the early part of the 
day, and the character of the foliage autumnal. 
It is one of his most pleasing works. The 
picture is the properly of a gentleman of 
Chicago. 

A» item of art-importance has been more or 
less circulated about the country relative to the 
casting of natural objects for the decoration of 
the capitol-extension at Washington. Ifc has 
excited considerable discussion. Fears seem' to 
be entertained that snakes, snails, bats, lizards, 
and every creeping thing may yet appear in 
bronze upon the walls of that building. "We 
trust not, and we state upon good authority, 
that the casting made at Washington of a ser- 
pent, which called forth the discussion, was 
made merely as an experiment, in order to 
show the ability to cast from life, and not for 
any special application to the building. We 
have seen the most delicate castings possible, 
every variety of flowers, for instance, in bronze, 
and we believe they can be used to advantage, 
where they may be desired for ornamental pur- 
poses. If so, let us have them by all means, 
rather than such a character of ornament as is 
generally prevalent in this country. In all 
cases, ornament should be either cut by an 
artist or cast from models made by him, other- 
wise it is mere mechanism. After all, the per- 
fection of ornament is a matter of minor consi- 
deration compared with its effective position. 
Exceeding minuteness is undesirable, excepting 
where the ornament comes close to the eye. 

Philadelphia. — The Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts is now completing admirable ar- 



rangements for the establishment of good schools, 
for the Btudy of the Antique and Living model. 
A suite of galleries has been prepared for the 
reception of a large collection of casts daily ex- 
pected from Europe, which, with the material 
now in the possession of the Academy, will 
offer excellent facilities for study. The Antique 
School (to be opened immediately) will he under 
the care of Mr. Craig, recently returned from a 
residence abroad, and the Life School is to be 
condactedby a Committee of Artists. 

Our review of Faed's Milton and Shakespeare 
is crowded out of this week's paper, an'dshall, 
nothing unforeseen preventing, occur in our next. 



In giving the following remarks on "Bjecent 
American Novels," taken from The Christian 
Inquirer, we wish to speed them forward, also 
endorsed emphatically with our "ditto" upon 
that of the writer. They have a hearing upon 
the abuse of Fine Art puffery, which is equally 
flagrant and as unwarranted as the extreme 
laudation of meretricious novels, and wbich.we 
glanced at in our paper of last week. 

If we believe publishers' cards and news- 
paper notices, we live in the golden age of 
American fiction. Almost every day. there is 
heralded the appearance of some new star in 
the literary horizon, if not of -some new con- 
stellation of luminaries of unexampled bril- 
liancy. The great wonder is, that tie writers 
of literary notices, especially of those which 
figure in the country papers, are able to keep on 
hand such a large stock of superlatives of praise, 
in viewofjthe incessant run made upon their 
capital. There has not been an American novel 
published within the last year which has not 
been eulogized in very much the same terms as 
Scott's and Bulwer's used to be; and yet still 
"they come;" not only new novels, but new 
superlatives of rapturous admiration. There is 
not one of them which*is not " equal to Dickens, 1 ' 
or which is not "the most remarkable produce 
tion of the age,"or which is not " to be classed 
among the most successful efforts in modern fic- 
tion," or "of which ifc is impossible to speak in too 
high terms of praise;" " its rural pictures" being 
delightful, it home scenes beautiful, its portrayal 
of character felicitous, its pathos sending sud- 
den gushes of tears to the eyes, its interest pro- 
found, its humor delightful, its incidents, des- 
criptions, scenes, pint, dramatic grouping and 
character, all evincing the master-hand." No 
matter how vapid, unnatural, stupid a book of 
this class may be, provided it has a good moral,. 
and provided, especially, it has a benevolent or 
reformatory aim, it is sure of " favorable notices-" 
from the press-rsure as if.it really were a worjr, 
not only of passable talent, but of absolute 
genius. '' 

The chief party to this kind of literary swind- 
ling, this cheating by false pretences, this foist- 
ing upon the market of worthless goods, made 
only to sell, is, of course, the public, which, with 
no correct judgment of what constitutes a really 
good book, buys on the strength of representa- 
tions which in this, as in other cases where 
attempts are made to palm off a bad article, are 
usually made by interested persons. 

Publishers are another party. The names of 
some are a sufficient guarantee that a correct 
literary taste dictated their publication of what- 
ever is issued under their auspices. But with 
others it is not so ; and yet, from their connec- 
tion with other publishing houses throughout 
the country, and other -business facilities, they 
are able to sell a certain number of copies of 
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every book with their name upon it, whatever 
be the merits of the work itself. Newspaper 
editors, or more frequently those "who do the 
book notices," are also responsible for much of 
the evil of which we complain. Some are en- 
tirely incompetent judges of a literary perform- 
ance. There are some, also, we are afraid, who, 
though wise enough to know, when they look a 
gift-horse in the mouth, whether he is good for 
anything or not, still are either too good-natured, 
especially if there be a lady in the case, to ex- 
press an unfavorable opinion, or else are unduly 
biased by the fear that no more books will be 
sent, by that publisher at least. We have often 
been surprised to find peculiarly trashy novels, 
having a moral and religious aim, spoken of 
: very highly in religious papers. One reason of 
'this, not to hint at some which have been just 
referred to, is, that their writers are, more than 
the editors of the'seeular press, influenced by 
" the healthy moral tone," the excellent reli- 
gious sentiments, the tender appeals, to human- 
ity which sometimes characterize the novel of 
the present day, as if all this might not he, and 
yet the book be intolerably stupid, full of ab- 
surdities, without a thought or an incident 
'^which has not become hackneyed years ago. 
There are some excellent 'people who read 
with profound interest the ' ; favorable notices " 
of quack medicines. We suppose that " favor- 
able notices " of quack books will always find 
multitudes who, in consequence of them, will 
become purchasers. But we think that most 
sensible persons are beginning to -learn that it 
is about as unwise to buy a book on the strength 
of a long list of opinions of the press, or be- 
cause some thousands of copies have been sold 
or ordered before-hand, as it would he to buy 
on similar ground the matchless Sanative, or 
the universal Panacea, whose praises are in all 
the papers. 



FOREIGN ART GOSSIP. 

A trial took plice in the French courts last 
week, which has its interest for many of our 
readers, and the result of which should set such 
of' our artists as have pictures in Paris in the 
Universal Exhibition on the watch. To our 
.astonishment, it was decided (if we truly com- 
prehend the bearing of the decision pronounced) 
that a man may photograph any picture on the 
wails of the Exhibition with or without the 
consent of the painter! Here is the case, as 
reported in the papers : — M. Miller, the artist, 
brought an action against M. Dh-deri, Director 
.of the Photographic Society of Paris, to obtain 
payment of 500 francs for having published a 
photographic production of his large painting in 
the Exhibition, entitled "Vive l'Empereur! 30 
Mars, 1814 !" — The photograph is not only 
taken, but is published. Where is the substan- 
tial difference between such a violation of M. 
Muller's copyright, and the theft of an en graver ? 
We see none. The Court, however, thought 
otherwise. M. Disderi objected to the claim, on 
the ground that he had made no promise to pay 
anything, and that the most eminent artists 
who exhibit had allowed him to produce photo- 
graphs of their works without payment. The 
tribunal, finding that M. Miiller could not prove 
that any promise of payment had been made, 
and conMtdering that the photographic reproduc- 
tion of a painting is calculated, by making the 
work widely known, to benefit the artist, de- 
clared the demand unfounded, and dismissed it, 
with costs. A more extraordinary verdict is pro- 
bably not on record- The reason is as strange as 
the decision, and will apply, as it seems to us, 
to the engraver as clearly as to the photographer. 
The engraver makes the picture more widely 
known ; the literary pirate also makes a book more 
widely known. But we never heard before that 
this circumstance justified piracy. Our own 
artists, we believe, will seriously object to any 
application of this French license to the copy- 



ing of their works, to be followed by photogra- 
phic publication in Paris. — Athenexum. 

The award of nine medals to the artists who 
have contributed to the Exhibition at Paris, 
voted by the special juries, Js said to include 

MM. Vernet, Delacroix, Ingres, Decamps, Meis- 
sonnier (France), Sir E. Landseer (England), 
Herr Cornelius (Germany), M. Leys (Low 
Countries), and M. Dupont (for engraving) . 
These awards, of course, are open to approval 
and rejection by the general jury. — Athe?iceitm - 

Ok Thursday week, an extraordinary destruc- 
tion of valuable engravings, on which some 
£80,000 had been expended, took place at the 
Albion Tavern, Aldersgate street. These en- 
gravings originally belonged to Mr. Moon, the 
printseller, and were destroyed hy Mr. Boys, of 
Oxford street, the present proprietor, in order to 
prevent tho ' impressions now in the hands of 
subscribers or subsequent purchasers deteriorat- 
ing in value by an influx into the market of 
pale, worn-out copies struck off by adventurers, 
who usually purchase the plates for this pur- 
pose. The plates destroyed on. this occasion 
were all of public or historic interest, and were 
the following : "The Waterloo Banquet," paint- 
ed by Mr. Salter, engraved by Greatbach — " The 
Christening of the Princess Royal," painted by 
C. R. Leslie, engraved by H. P. Weigatl— " The 
Queen receiving the Sacrament," painted by 
C. E. Leslie, engraved by S. Cousins. The en- 
graving cost £3,000, and the copyright £2,000. 
" The Smith's Forge," painted by Sir E. Land- 
seer. engraved by C. Q-. Lewis — "The Sanc- 
tuary," by Landseer, engraved by Lewis — 
" Crossing the Bridge," by Landseer, engraved 
by by J. T. Willrnore— " The Deerstalker's Re- 
turn," by the same painter, engraved by S. 
Cousins — "The Three Hunters," by the same 
painter, engraved by C. G. Lewis — " Christ 
Weeping over Jerusalem," by Sir C. Eastlake, 
engraved by S. Cousins. Messrs. Graves, Col- 
naghi, Gambart, Ackermann, M'l'an, Hogarth, 
Strabe. Lloyd, Marks, and Plympton, were pre- 
sent. The plates were first ploughed into deep 
indelible lines at a rule-maker's, then cut into 
pieces by machinery, under the superintendence 
of the printers, Messrs. Dixon, Hampstead 
Road, and the pieces nailed on a white board, 
and exhibited publicly in Aldersgate street. Mr. 
Boys then made a short speech on the object of 
the sacrifice, and his anxiety to secure the value 
of impressions which had cost him ten to twenty 
guineas each. The few remaining copies of the 
engravings were then put up to competition 
among the printsellers present, and realized 
high prices. — Athenaitm. 

The King of Prussia, in spite of his faults, 
does affect some interest in Architecture. At 
his last visit to Cologne he laid the first stone 
of a proposed new bridge between Cologne and 
Deutz; and witnessed the depositing of the 
last stone of the south portal of the Cathedral. 
a part which has been built at his own expense. 
In seven or eight years the whole building, 
except the towers, is to be finished. If there 
were funds sufficient, three years would suffice. 
The king concluded by laying the first stone of 
a new Museum in the Minorsten Plate, a build- 
ing to be raised at the expense of a merchant 
of the city.— Athenaum. 

The colossal marble bust of Schilling, exe- 
cuted by Herr Lossow, of Munich, after a model 
by Prof. Halbig (taken in 1852 from life), has 
found its place, by command of King Ludwig, 
in the Walballa. — Athenceum. 



It is related by some who were Wilkie's fel- 
low students in Edinburgh, that the more rest- 
less of their number, when they saw him 
musing much, or in a study, often tried to 
tease, but could never perplex, or put him out, 



as they said. He received all such interrup- 
tions with tranquillity of looks, and though 
they sometimes put their jokes into a practical 
form, he never remonstrated nor complained, 
but was resolved to overcome them by imper- 
turbable good humor, as he seemed determined 
to conquer them in Art by resolution and stu- 
dy. He was often in those days heard to say, 
but in an undertone, with Burns — 

" Come, firm Resolve, take thou tbe vac 
Thou stalk of carle-hemp in man." 

And from this he never swerved nor shrunk. 
When his fellow-students followed him into 
his two-pair-of stairs study in Nicholson street, 
they found all in keeping, they said, with his 
demeanor in the Academy. The Bible and 
The Gentle Shepherd, a sketch or two on the 
wall, a table and a few chairs, with a fiddle, 
whose strings, when he grew tired with draw- 
ing, he touched to a favorite air, were the 
chief articles : neither lay-figures covered with 
silk, nor easels of polished mahogany were 
there; a few brushes, and a few colors, and 
the palette made by his own hands may be 
added. The fiddle was to him then, and long 
after, an useful instrument; its music, he said, 
not only soothed himself, but put his live 
models who sat for his shepherds and husband- 
men into the sort of humor which he desired ; 
nay, he often pleased so much, that one of 
them, an old, rough mendicant — 

" Whose wallets before and behind did hang," 
to whom ue had played a welcome air, refused 
the pence when offered, and strode down the 
stair, saying, "Hout! put up your pennies, 
man ; I was e'en as glad o' the spring as you 
were !" He sometimes, too, in a land where 
living models of any other part save the head 
or hand are difficult to obtain for either love or 
money, made himself into his own model ; and 
with a bared foot, a bared ancle, or a bared 
knee, would sit at the looking glass till he con- 
fessed that he was almost benumbed by expo- 
sure. Nor did he desist when a friend knocked ; 
he would say, t: Come in," nor move from his 
posture, but deliberately explain bis object, and 
continue to draw till he had made the sketch. 
—lAfe of Wilkie. 

u Art, used collectively for, 'painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture and music, is the mediatress 
between, and reconciler of, nature and man. It 
is, therefore, the power of humanizing nature, 

of infusing the thoughts and passions of man 
into everything which is the object of his con- 
templation. Color, form, motion, sound, are 
the elements which it combines, and it stamps 
them into unity in the mould of a moral idea." 
This is Coleridge's definition : — Art, then, is 
nature humanized; and in proportion as hu- 
manity is elevated by the interfusion into our 
life of noble aims and pure affections, will art 
be spiritualized and moralized. — Mrs. Jameson. 

One of the firstcircumstances that struck me 
wherever I went in Holland, was the resem- 
blance that every thing wore to the Dutch and 
Flemish pictures. On leaving Ostend, not only 
the people, the houses, and trees, but whole 
tracts of country, reminded one of the land- 
scapes of Teniers ; and on getting further into 
the country, this was only relieved by tbe pic- 
tures of Rubens, Wouvermans, and some other 
masters, taking bis place. I thought I could 
trace the particular districts in Holland where 
Ostade, Jan Stein, Cuyp, and Rembrandt, had 
studied ; and could fancy the very spot where 
pictures of other masters had been painted. 
Indeed, nothing seemed new to me in the whole 
country; for I had been familiar with it all 
upon canvas; and, what we could not help 
wondering at, was that these old masters should 
have been able to draw the materials of so 
beautiful a variety of art from so contracted 
and monotonous a country.— Wilhie. 



